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One of Concordia®°s special characteristics as a university 
is the number of adults to whom we extend an education. Before 
the merger both Loyola and Sir George were acclaimed for their 
extensive undergraduate evening programs for individuals who 
found it impossible to attend university during the day while 
also providing an income for their families. These °part-time® 
students often spend at least ten years in determined pursuit of 
their degree. Concordia has continued this tradition; and today 
we also see a steady increase in the number of °mature°® students 
attending classes during the day. °Lifelong learning® and °adult 
education® are currently receiving much publicity, research and 
attention with the increasing concern or understanding the needs 
of these students. Are they different? How much do we actually 
know about adults as learners? This newsletter is the beginning 
of a series on Adult Education and Lifelong Learning. This issue 
will concentrate on Concordia®s Centre for Mature Students and 
talk about adaptations taking place at other North American - 
universities. It is based partly on an interview with Dr. 
Diubaldo, Director of the Centre for Mature Students. PuleSue 
let°s establish why there is so much interest in the adult 
student. 


There has been a trend over the last decade towards more and 
more adults (over age 21) returning to or attending university 
for the first time. This is partly due to demographic realities, 
the baby boom is over, this group is now adult and it has a 
direct affect on our student enrollment. At the same time, 
universities are worried about survival and this group of adults 
is a valuable potential market for higher education. Further, 
university education is no longer being looked upon as an ending 
by many; society°s trend is towards the concept of lifelong 
learning, a trend the government certainly takes seriously in its 
discussions of °Education Permanente®. 


To concentrate on 
Concordia and how we are 
responding to this trend, 
let°s first gather some 
background information: 


We Who are our adult 
students, how many are there, 
why are they coming to- school 
now, what do they study? 


At the moment there are 
approximately 1500 °mature® 
students, 21 or older, 
registered in the Mature Entry 
System tin the faculty of Arts 


and Science. There are 
approximately 1600 In 
Commerce, Fine Arts, 
Engineering and Computer 
Science. (However we must 


remember there are many more 
adults registered In the 
university who do not go 
through Mature Entry). They 
are all ages, the range being 
from 21 to 70 years. Forty 
seven percent of these mature 
students are between 26 and 
45, 44% are between 21 and 25. 
Thirty seven percent are full 
time and 60% are women. They 
come fram all over Montreal. 


Their reasons for 
attending university vary. 
Young adults (21-32) may have 
dropped out of high school or 
CEGEP itn order to enter’ the 
work force and have regained 
an Interest in obtaining more 
education. Men and women In 
mid-career suffer from job 
obsolescence and wish to 
retrain for another 
occupation. Married women 
with children wish to fulfill 


more of their lives and 
prepare for a career. Many 
students quote personal 


enrichment, especially those 
who are older, and of course 
recent unemp loyment trends 


have also had an Influence. 
These students study a variety 


of subjects, there are no 
statistics available at this 
point that show higher 
concentrations In any 


particular department. 


Lie Why do we have a special 
centre for Mature Students? 


The major reason iIs_ to 
provide a support system. 
These ‘students have special 
anxieties about not being able 
to perform academically. The 
Centre offers academic 
advising, orientation, offices 
that are open during the 


evening, special social 
events, study skills packages 
and workshops and a °home 
base°. 


Sie What are their special 
problems or needs? 


Mostly these students 
lack self confidence. High 
school dropouts are bound to 
wonder if they can °make it°® 
in a university. lf a student 
has been away for a number of 
years, he may feel rusty. 
Women who have not been out in 
the job world may have very 
little confidence in their 
abilities. Most students 
worry about fitting in with 
thelr younger peers. 


4. What is their perceived 
impact on classrooms? 


Many faculty prefer 
teaching in the evening 
because evening courses still 


have a larger proportion of 
adults. Often these older 
students seem better 


motivated, they are in_ the 


class because they want to be 
there often at considerable 
personal inconvenience, so 
they also take their studies 
very seriously. 


Be What are some. of the 
services other universities 
provide? 


Adults have other 
commitments on their time, 
such as earning a living or 
taking care of a family. Some 


Institutions have found 
creative ways to respond to 
adults who have serious 


restrictions on their time. 
Following are some examples. 


Individualized Education 


Each adult works with a 
°mentor® to develop a degree 
program and set of °learning 
contracts® designed to fit 
learning objectives and other 
responsibilities, as well as 
the college°s educational 


goals and standards. Some 
traditional courses can be 
Included, but so can 


independent study, programmed 
instruction), tutoring, 
workhops, television or radio 
programs, and other 
“nontraditional ° learning 
resources. Often, one°s job 
or family becomes the focus of 
study. But the key, the hub, 
of individualized education is 
that one-to-one realtionship 
between mentor and student. 


Weekend College 
Most jobs give the weekend 


Onfati. Most families have 
someone who can take over the 


children (or aging parents) on 


the weekend. Some colleges 
are developing intensive 
weekend learning experiences 
for adults. Thoughtful 


programs vary teaching formats 
(a weekend of back-to-back 


lectures is an even. better 
soporific than night classes), 
use simulations and field 


activities; and attend to the 
power of the learning group, 


for adult learners can be 
wonderful peer teachers and 
personal supports for one 
another. An increasingly 
familiar and powerful strategy 
combines such short but 
intensive residential 
experiences with mentored 


independent study. 


Modified Course Delivery 


Many faculty members are 
learning that delivering a 
course to fit adult schedules 
also works well for everyone 
enrolled. So they schedule 
few but intensive class 
meetings, often on weekends, 
supplementd by peer group 
projects, mentored independent 
study, programmed instruction 
and other learning resources 
which can be tapped at the 
students? convenience. An 
alternative is to redesign a 
course into one or two week 
°modules®, each sufficiently 
distinctive that an adult who 
can get free of other 
responsibilities for a short 
time can take a module, if not 
a full course. 


Media Delivery 


Correspondence courses are old 
hat as °mediated°® ways to 
reach adult learners. Newer 
and more stimulating are 


radio, television and 
newspaper courses. As 
professor and media producers 
grow more sophisticated in 


this approach, including the 
augmenting of one-way media 


communication with human 
contact among students and 
teacher, we can anticipate 
quite an enrichment in this 
°home delivery® higher 
learning. 


Outreach Programs 


Because adults are busy 
elsewhere, some programs go to 
the student. An increasing 
phenomenon is the shopping 
center learning center. . Many 
colleges are offering degree 
programs in prisons. Some are 
teaching in business or 
industry locations as well as 
public libraries and churches. 
These are only some of the 
logistical adjustments that 
might be made to reach adult 
learners. Adults are also 
different from non-adults in 
that they have had more 
experience than the usual 
18-22 year old. There are 
several ways to respond to 
those experiences. 


Assessment of Prior Learning 


Some universities are learning 
how to evaluate, for credit, 
the university level learning 
which adults have accumulated 
in the course of meeting adult 


challenges and 
responsibilities. This 
assessment, If rigorous and 
frenlitars can quickly move a 


student closer to a degree, 
can provide ae every specific 
learning foundation upon which 
to design the next steps in 
study. It can also give a 


great boost in self-esteem to 
adults who do not realize that 
they have been learning at a 
pretty high level all along. 


Experiential Learning 


Another way to respond to an 
adult°s experience is to use 
it in study. Professors can 
draw on the experiences of 
older students in class or in 
assignments. They can help 
adults design studies which 
focus upon their own work, 
family, or community 
Involvements. They can design 
learning by doing projects so 
that course work resembles the 
°real life® problem-solving 
process used by adults in the 
rest of their lives. 


Programs For The Elderly 


Other programs which reach out 
to the community are those 


that involve the elderly. 
This year Concordia is 
experimenting with making a 
few spaces available in 
regular courses for persons of 
over 65). A small ad was 
placed in the Gazette and the 
Centre recel ved over 200 
applications. 

In addition the 


Elderhostel programs operant 
in many countries has become a 
very popular phenomenon. 
Elderhostel combines the best 
traditions of education and 
hosteling inspired by the 
youth hostels and folk schools 
of Europe but is guided by the 
needs of older citizens for 
intellectual stimulation and 
physical activity. It is 
based on the belief that 
retirement does not have to 
mean withdrawal, that one’s 


later years are an opportunity 
to enjoy new experiences. 


Elderhostel is a network 
of over 600 
colleges/universities in 50 
states, Canada, Great Britain, 


Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
Norway, France and Italy, 
which offer short-term, low 
cost residential academic 


programs. 


Gi What should faculty be 
aware of In teaching adults? 


According to Dr. 
Diubaldo, it is important for 
faculty to be aware of 
problems and anxieties adults 


face. Patience and 
flexibility are necessary when 
these students are just 


beginning. They are just as 
capable as younger students 


and once their confidence is 
built they accomplish well. 
Some students have no problems 
in adjusting and performing, 
others have more difficulty. 
Diz. Diubaldo feels strongly 
that standards do not have to 
be compromised, nothing is 
lost for instance if you allow 
a student to rewrite an exam 
(it doesn°t have to be the 
same one). Further, faculty 
are encouraged to refer 
students to the Centre if they 
perceive they are encountering 
difficulties. 


The next newsletter will 
follow up on methods 
techniques of adapting to 


adult students. We will also 
discuss the approaches’ to 
learning exhibited by adults 
that differentiates them from 
youth. 


